CANADA

sion on the part of Washington. Nevertheless, the fear
of annexation persisted to such an extent that it be-
came one of the principal reasons for the union of the
British provinces in 1867. When the fruitless, but
significant, Fenian raids, directed mostly against the
prairies, became more numerous during and after the
War of Secession, when American public opinion de-
nounced the commercial reciprocity treaty as being too
advantageous to the Canadians, the provinces of
British America understood clearly enough that the
sole means of escaping annexation was to unite: and
all the more since men who favoured annexation were
to be found on both sides of the frontier. Some ob-
servers even claimed that annexation was inevitable,
that Canada would soon appear as a brilliant and
notable star on the striped escutcheon3 and that
Canada and the United States could live at peace only
if they formed a political and commercial union. The
establishment of a passport system between the two
countries, the restriction of trade exchanges, the meas-
ures taken by the Canadian government to assure the
protection of the frontiers, were not successful in halt-
ing the migration which, from 1830 on, was to send
hundreds and indeed thousands of rural dwellers to-
wards the industrial centres of New England; and the
exodus was to take on such proportions that an English
economist, Goldwin Smith4, could write that if the
United States were not annexing Canada, they were
annexing the Canadians. An epigram, this, perhaps,

3  The New York Herald.    (1861)

4  For Goldwin Smith, who was born in England in 1823, and
died at Toronto in 1910, the political union of the United States
and Canada was inevitable.